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THE LEGEND OF THE 
LADDER” 


Ar the beginning of the twentieth century, when 
European progressives demanded more justice with 
respect to publie education, they pointed to the “Sin- 
gle Track” or “Single Ladder” system of the United 
States. There every child was supposed to have a 
chanee to go to high school and on to the university, 
whereas in the old European countries only the privi- 
leged youth could attend the kind of secondary school 
which led to the university. The “masses” went 
through an elementary sehool, covering seven to eight 
years; many of them attended, later, a part-time con- 
tinuation or voeational school and a very few, an 
advaneed technical institution; but all these were 
barred from the university and consequently from the 
In addition, there was little room for 
individuality in the older European schools; all these 
schools were primarily of a theoretical and verbal 
character, with little opportunity for the more prac- 
tical talent. 

Criticism of this sort of school structure grew at 
the end of World War I. The French Compagnons, 
the English Liberals and Fabians, the German Ent- 


professions. 
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scheidene Schulreformer (Radical School Reformers) 
developed plans coming close to the American unified 
system. On the whole, these endeavors succeeded in 
breaking down the monopoly of the classical disciplines 
in the preparation for the university, in securing 
greater freedom for individual talent, and in enlarging 
the opportunity for secondary schooling which gave 
access to the university. But the reformers of 1918 
failed to build a single and common road to higher 
studies; the large mass still attended elementary and 
vocational schools up to the age of about fourteen to 
sixteen, and the privileged youth continued to be 
sheltered in a selective secondary school with the hope 
of entering a profession. Around 1910 only one to 
three per cent of adolescent youth attended such pre- 
paratory schools; around 1940 the numbers had risen 
to about five to eight per cent. The numbers varied 
greatly in various countries, making any exact com- 
parisons impossible. 

It is no wonder that after all the common sacrifices 
during World War II the European peoples again 
insist on a change in this situation. All the recent 
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reform plans, which cannot be discussed here in detail, 
indicate this “democratic” tendency.1 Their general 
policy is to lead all capable youth through a common 
elementary school for about six years, and then to a 
common secondary school; the English, for example, 
have given up the term “secondary school” as denot- 
ing the old liberal, college-preparatory training, and 
now eall all schools for adolescent youth “secondary 
schools.” Furthermore, all these schools in principle 
give their graduates the right to attend the university 
or, as is the case in countries with a more decentralized 
school system, to apply for an admission examination. 
Also new Germany, whatever it may be, appears to 
be going in this direction. 

Thus one might believe that everything is, to use a 
now almost classical American term, “O.K.” The 
European countries have become increasingly demo- 
cratic in their educational outlook and acknowledge 
the superiority of the American Single Ladder system. 

But a closer examination of the modern situation 
reveals a somewhat dubious picture. First, does the 
United States have the school organization which has 
inspired the radical European school reformers? The 
answer is that we have increasingly abandoned it in 
favor of more differentiation, approaching thereby 
certain features of the European system. The old 
84 division is mostly gone; instead we have a 
six-year elementary school, three-year junior, three- 
year senior high school, and beside the four-year col- 
lege there emerges the two-year junior college or such 
spatially more limited experiments in differentiation 
as the new College Plan of the University of Chicago 
and the Pasadena Plan, which provide for an over- 
lapping of high-school and eollege studies. In addi- 
tion, the private schools refuse to die but flourish 
happily, especially in the East, and so do the denomi- 
national schools all over the country. Furthermore, 
many of the big cities have, within the frame of see- 
ondary education, special—and highly desirable— 
vocational schools that are definitely outside the “com- 
mon track.” Finally, all the bigger high schools are 
divided into something like an academic-preparatory 
division, a commercial branch, and a vocational branch. 
It is in principle possible—and this is the important 
difference from the European classified scheme—for 
the graduates from the vocational secondary schools 
or trade schools to go to a typical liberal-arts college, 
but in effect we have here a strict structural differen- 





1Cf. Educational Yearbook, 1944, ‘‘Post-War Educa- 
tional Reconstruction in the United Nations,’’ I. L. 
Kandel, editor, New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944; Hducation 
Act, 1944, H.M. Stationery Office, London; New Educa- 
tion Fellowship Monographs on New Plans in Education: 
No. 5, France; No. 6, Holland; Special, Poland. 
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tiation into a technical edueation as against a “gen- 
eral” education. 

And what is the European situation, viewed realis- 
tically? First, the new reform plans in England, 
France, Germany, and other countries are, to a large 
degree, still on paper. Very naturally so, after alj 
the years of destruction. But strangely enough—to 
use only one example—in modern democratic England 
the old private, or endowed, schools (known as “Pub- 
lie Schools”) are not expecting an early end unless 
the whole English economy goes bankrupt. Their 
headmasters do not march up before the socialist 
government with the feeling of dying gladiators: “Ave 
Caesar, morituri te salutant.” Rather they seem to 
remember what they have read in their Cicero: 
“Natura [sive historia] non facit saltus.” In other 
words: “We will survive.” 

Why? Because they expect that the demoeratiza- 
tion of the secondary-school system, with the concom- 
itant danger of lowered standards, will induce more 
and more parents to send their children to private 
schools. Even though it costs more, nothing is more 
important in times of crisis than to give one’s chil- 
dren a good education. In addition, the old heredi- 
tary privileges evaporate in the atmosphere of demoe- 
racy, and the inheritance taxes deprive the following 
generations of enjoying the fruits of their fathers’ 
fortune. Thus there remains only education. 

There is still another reason why the English con- 
servative educators seem to look with a certain 
equanimity at the English school reform. Among the 
three branches of the new secondary school, the 
“orammar,” the “technical,” and the “modern” school, 
the grammar school will have a chance to select the 
best students and teachers. In this way the old selec- 
tive “liberal” training will be preserved, but now more 
by virtue of merit than by virtue of connections. In 
addition, the private schools and the colleges will have 
a golden opportunity to select from the grammar 
school the best instructors and students. 

Thus, something very surprising has happened. 
While the European progressives looked enviously to- 
ward the United States, in the course of the approxi- 
mate realization of their plans this country has aban- 
doned the Single Ladder system in favor of more and 
more differentiation. On the other hand, the Euro- 
pean countries though democratizing their schools in 
a way, have nevertheless retained, and will try to 
retain, their high degree of selectiveness. In other 
words, the two extremes, the United States and old 
Europe, meet somehow midway. 

The reasons for this development are several. The 
most important lies in the quality of human nature 
and society. An excessive equalization of the school 
system may satisfy mediocre forms of social resent- 
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ment, but it does not satisfy the need for individual 
differences, the need for high quality (always accessi- 
ble only to a part of the population), and the not 
completely eradicable and, in moderate forms, perhaps 
not wholly damnable, desire for sectarianism. To re- 
peat, it is the enormous advantage of the American 
system that there exists no school type that principally 
excludes its students from social and intellectual ad- 
vancement. If this is meant by “Single Ladder,” then 
let us defend it with all our democratic strength and 
convictions. And let us congratulate the older coun- 
tries for having gradually shed the remainders of 
feudal life in their educational setup. But if “Single 
Ladder” means—as it often does in popular opinion— 
that “all must have the same,” that nobody must have 
something “extra,” and that “all must go to college,” 
then it is just the most stupid and, consequently, the 
most dangerous form of collectivism in the guise of 
demoeracy. 

As we have seen, the United States is gradually 
forsaking this brand of educational collectivism, often 
not so much on the basis of clear thinking, but by 
the sheer foree of human circumstances. Why, then, 
should the European countries adopt it? Particularly 
after the Russian educational experiment in successive 
stages has gradually introduced highly selective mea- 
sures or, if one wants to phrase it optimistically, has 
gradually proved that collectivism and selectiveness 
are compatible. 

Even with a relatively moderate program toward 
educational democratization, the European countries 
will run into problems similar to those of the United 
States, but more intense in character because Europe 
lacks the space and the social outlets still available in 
this country. Let us not forget that the vanguards 
of the modern negative revolutions consisted largely 
of dissatisfied semi-intellectuals who, after about 
twenty years of schooling, were not given the work 
and position to which they believed they had a right. 
But every society can have only a relatively small 
number of professional men and women in comparison 
with the people in practical work. So, let us create 
high quality and attractiveness also in the training 
for practical occupations, and let us give these workers 
due social prestige, instead of driving both the unfitted 
and the fitted through the same channels of intellee- 
tualization and sophistication. At the end of the 
latter there is for many not more wisdom, profit, and 
satisfaction, but frustration. 

Another erucial problem will arise: where will we 
find in general “secondary” education a place for the 
adolescents who just are not fitted for theoretical 
schooling? One of the three types established, or at 
least planned, in postwar England, for example, will 
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have to serve as the receptacle. Since, by its very 
nature, the grammar school will attempt to continue 
the old academic education, and since it will not be 
the technical school, because the modern erafts and 
industries need more broadly educated artisans and 
engineers, it ean only be the modern school. Also in 
our American multilateral schools we have such dump- 
ing places. Unless English educators realize the 
enormous responsibility connected with the modern 
school, there is great likelihood that it will be the 
poor cousin in the newly established seeondary-school 
family and correspond least to what we should like to 
call “modern” education. 

Finally, the European countries, in their attempt 
at democratizing their schools, will have to meet the 
problem of waste. There is no doubt that the con- 
tinuous prolongation of our professional edueation 
begins to be a serious social and psychological problem. 
President Lowell of Harvard said once that if the 
tendency to push back the beginning of professional 
life and push forward its end continued, he might 
still see the day when the two would meet. There is 
a serious background behind this joke—frustration of 
the desire for useful activity and financial indepen- 
dence, postponement of marriage, a very small family, 
and inerease in general insecurity. But the more we 
try to adjust the program of the high school to the 
average or below average, the more there arises the 
danger of wasting the time and the interest of the 
talented student. Every college today teaches courses 
which fifty years ago were given at the secondary 
level, and there is many a doctoral candidate in this 
country who, during his late twenties, has to take up 
the learning of languages which he could just as well 
have learned in his adolescence. The European coun- 
tries are too poor and in too intense a competition 
to afford such expense. Unless they are able to meet 
this problem—which many of the Progressives refuse 
to acknowledge—they will abolish defects in their 
schools by creating greater defects in their social sys- 
tem. 

But, as a consequence of the righteous and con- 
stantly expanding claim for social justice in education, 
there is—fortunately!—no possibility of turning the 
wheel backwards. There is only one way left, namely, 
to learn the kind of democracy which combines the 
moral concern for equal rights with a profound in- 
terest in securing freedom of motion and of personal 
development. For this sort of policy the “Single 


Ladder” concept has still its value, but only if it is 
used as a symbol of the great endeavor to help every 
child, whether rich or poor, broadly talented or un- 
talented, to find ways for his personal and social de- 
velopment in a variety of choices. 
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THE PROFESSOR AT THE 
PAY WINDOW 


For a long time—much longer than it seems in 
retrospect—the writer was lodged within the gates 
of an academic enclosure looking out upon the en- 
vironing world. Now he is camped outside the aca- 
demie walls looking in upon his former colleagues. 
He has survived the period of active service on the 
campus and entered those twilight years that follow 
the noonday of a career and then the setting sun. 
This change of status offers more than an invitation 
to leisure, or even to learning. It opens the way to 
a discussion of certain notions that have been coursing 
through his brain and can now be released with better 
grace and more propriety. 

I am thinking especially of the publie’s conception 
of the college professor and its estimate of his worth. 
I am thinking of the disproportion between the profits 
garnered from science by society and the rewards 
garnered from society by the scientist. In short, I 
am thinking of that sordid topic, that nonethereal 
topic, the professor’s pay check. No fear now that 
the discussion of these matters can be attributed to 
the profit motive, for one whose university income is 
fixed for life in the form of a pension is not in line 
for a raise in salary. 

Recently a friendly textbook editor asked, “Why 
don’t you write something descriptive of the life of 
the average college professor?” He implied that the 
cloistered life of the academie man isolates him from 
the rest of the world and leaves him a sequestered 
enigma. All of which contains a touch of truth. 
One hears much of the town-and-gown relationship in 
college centers, but usually this relationship is not a 
chummy one. Commonly, it means a lack of close 
association and of mutual understanding. Most col- 
lege professors at some time or other must have talked 
over the back fence with neighbors who possessed 
nothing but the vaguest idea of the things a faculty 
man does to earn his living. 

One can be made conscious of a criticism of this 
kind at the most unexpected moments. I was remi- 
niscing with a former high-school classmate who had 
achieved stardom on the Broadway stage during the 
fifteen years since I had last seen him. He was con- 
cerned to know how I contrived to meet the expenses 
of my board and keep. I informed him that I hap- 
pened to be a member of the faculty of the local 
state university. “Ah,” he said with a wry grin, “so 
you’ve gone high-brow!” 

It might not seem entirely prudent for the writer 
to inquire into the full significance of this remark. It 
probably meant a somewhat obscure and harmless 
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intellectual bent, something deserving a degree of 
respect, yet something exceedingly bookish and jm. 
practical. Louis Bromfield has a more devastating 
phrase for it: “desiccated specialists of our universi- 
ties.” According to a popular conception, the college 
professor is a specialist, in more or less useless know|- 
edge, who still possesses many of the quaint character. 
isties of Ichabod Crane. This caricature continues to be 
spread abroad by radio, stage, and sereen. But it 


‘worries no one with a sense of humor. Cartoonists 


and satirists thrive on the exposure of shams, false 
fronts, stuffed shirts—which they find in every pro- 
fession. Medicine has its quacks, law its shysters, 
and education, sad to relate, its dunderpates. These 
gentry are professional misfits, and this is the central 
fact that qualifies them as grist for the humorists’ 
mill, for most humor takes its cue from maladjust- 
ment. This theory applies equally well to the pro- 
fessor, whether he slips on a tricky question or a soft 
banana peel. In either case he stumbles and so draws 
a laugh. 

I was having dinner one evening in the home of a 
businessman on Chicago’s lush North Shore when 
the nature of the professor’s occupation became the 
topie of conversation. I flung off a few casual con- 
ments designed to give my host a worm’s-eye view 
of the great scholastic profession. He obviously 
needed the information. He had never seen the 
inside of a college. In a few seconds, however, I had 
said enough to enlighten him, or at least to galvanize 
him into action. Being of the executive type, he 
needed much less evidence than a scientist to make a 
decision. If he had any trouble in his mental proc- 
esses, it was never due to the confusion of personal 
conviction and absolute truth: they were one and the 
same. With his customary brusqueness, boldness, and 
heartiness he exploded: “What a racket! What a 
racket!” Every profession was evidently a racket, 
a repertoire of tricks performed with practical, if 
not shady, sagacity, by which a competence is wrung 
from a more or less resistant and palpably innocent 
world. 

Everybody in the know must admit that fields of 
human enterprise differ enormously in the amount 
of certified data at their command, and thus enor- 
mously in the areas of uncertainty and doubt that 
they encompass. The business entrepreneur no less 
than the follower of a profession faces clouds of 
darkness that deepen into encircling gloom, or lift 
and open on the city of his dreams. Commerce and 
industry have all the uncertainties of social science 
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and the business eyele. This is well known to com- 
petent managers, but not to the Ichabod Cranes of 
the business world. Who has not seen one of the 
latter riding a wave of prosperity as if he were pro- 
ducing it? As the profits soared with the swift in- 
flationary tide, we have heard him crow like Chan- 
tecler, and for the same reason; and though he 
brandished the seepter of his authority, we have later 
beheld him slipping with the retreating waters of 
deflation to lower earnings and even financial disaster. 

Correet evaluation of the workers of the world is a 
tremendously complex problem and one that remains 
unsettled as we struggle along toward the realization 
of the democratie dream. Particularly is this true in 
the distribution of rewards for the labors of one’s 
calling. For years liberals and socialists alike have 
centered their severest criticism of the present social 
order on the inequities that prevail in the distribu- 
tion of financial rewards. At the present time, when 
wages and salaries are being readjusted, claims are 
heard according to clamor. You must raise your voice 
if you would raise your salary. The college professor, 
however, has uttered no violent protest in his own 
behalf. He still goes along, for the most part patient 
and unorganized, like the twenty million white-collar 
workers. A member of a college faculty in America 
today is fortunate if he receives an annual salary of 
$5,000 at the top of his earning power, and even the 
few professors of the Distinguished-Service variety 
at the University of Chicago come within the bracket 
of 8-12,000 dollars. But in the industrial and com- 
mercial world this represents the modest take of 
minor exeeutives, while the higher-ups, in spite of 
social pressure for reduction, still pull down from 
$75,000 to $200,000 a year before deduction for taxes. 
And if the comparison is confined to chief executives 
in the two fields, the picture is not significantly altered. 

In the value of their service to the state, I have 
never been able to rate leaders of the legal profession 
above the best doctors of medicine, nor leading engi- 
neers above the leading men of science. Much less 
have I ever been able to rank business leaders high 
above them all. 

It is possible today for the most successful medical 
practitioners to earn $50,000 a year, the most suecess- 
ful lawyers to make considerably more, and business 
magnates to range up to a $1,000,000, but the ablest 
scientists in our universities can aspire to nothing 
remotely comparable. In acknowledgment of, though 
not in resignation to, the dollar scale of values that 
distorts our estimates of worth in these United States, 
the first thing needful to attract brilliant recruits for 
scientific researeh, hold them securely in the face of 
competition for their services in industry, and add 
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to their general prestige is to raise the top of their 
salary scale. 

The extent of the competition can be understood 
when it is noted that nine tenths of the 33,000 mem- 
bers of the American Chemical Society resident in 
the United States are engaged outside the colleges and 
universities, that young Ph.D.’s ean start in industrial 
chemistry at $4,000 a year, that the most successful 
doctors of philosophy in this field command $10,000 
to $20,000 a year, and that the chemists who combine 
a gift for administration with research ability are still 
more liberally rewarded. 

But now you sit erect, shake an admonitory finger 
at the writer, and deliver that familiar homily on the 
privilege a university affords the members of its in- 
structional staff to indulge their scholarly inclinations 
in association with colleagues of high intelligence; on 
the advantages of an atmosphere congenial to the 
development of intellectual and other cultural values. 
It’s a great privilege, truly. Indeed, it’s a precious 
privilege to one of studious habits and scholarly am- 
bitions. If the writer were permitted to become auto- 
biographical for a moment, he would readily admit 
that late in his college days he chose teaching as a 
career with open eyes, forsaking a more promising 
path to wealth, for how, he said, could this individual 
be happy at sixty clutching a little bag of gold and 
saying to all and sundry, “This, ladies and gentlemen, 
is the sum of my achievement in the world!” 

The cards for spiritual values, however, are often 
overplayed, and even stacked against the satisfaction 
of other needs. The life of the spirit, in education 
as well as in religion, may be played up as an opiate, 
to dull the sensitivity to other human needs and bring 
contentment with the status quo. It is an amazing 
tradition that living for the glory of science, as of 
God, should bear the penalty of economic denial. 
Also, one should note, as I did not clearly in my hour 
of decision, that universities have no monopoly on 
personalities of superior refinement, on minds of su- 
perior intelligence, on the provision of opportunities 
to indulge creative intellectual interests, or on the 
cultural value of output. Intellectual interests, more- 
over, may be frustrated by maladministration. Re- 
ports of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors show that intellectual freedom is repeatedly 
infringed upon. 

In theory a university provides an atmosphere favor- 
able to the professional growth of the members of the 
faculty, for which freedom of instruetion and research 
is generally conceded to be a necessity. But theory 
and practice are not infrequently dissociated. It is 


1 The same point is underscored by Francis Spaulding 
in his excellent article entitled, ‘‘The School and the 
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Teacher,’’ which appeared in this journal November 2, 
1946. 
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not difficult for one familiar with conditions to eite 
university departments that are administered with so 
much authority that growth of individuals is hampered 
by restrictive domination. One of the largest univer- 
sity departments in the country was directed for 
years by an executive who presumed to have all the 
answers and determined the pattern in which his sub- 
ordinates must fit, or else! This department was ad- 
ministered, in reality, to develop disciples for a par- 
ticular outlook on the problems in the field, rather 
than to encourage original and creative thinking. Any 
departure from this established pattern of thought 
was anathema in the central office. If minor signs 
of “heresy” were detected in a book or article or 
other expression of opinion of a member of the staff, 
it was greeted with ridicule from headquarters. If 
the heresy seemed more serious, the offending member 
was summoned for a personal conference, in which 
the error of his way was pointed out with vigor, often 
vitriolic. If the heresy persisted, the position of the 
man was threatened, and, in ease after case, professors 
were requested to resign even when they held perma- 
nent appointments. And all this was done in the name 
of science. 

College administrative officers who rely on cultural 
values to attract talent for instructional service in 
their institutions have something to think about. They 
must recognize the rival opportunities for constructive 
intelligence in other areas and eliminate the bars to 
such opportunities in their own. And they must 
recognize that money is a greater factor in the attrac- 
tion of talent than is generally supposed. They are 
correct in their lofty appraisal of the life of the 
spirit, but often wrong in their estimate of its present 
drawing power. The decisive factor is the attitude 
of our brightest young men and women facing the 
choice of a career: What is proving attractive to 
them? At the college level it is definitely known that 
the intelligence of those who are preparing to teach 
is below the intelligence of those preparing for legal, 
medical, and business pursuits. And if the present 
drift continues we shall soon find a similar deteriora- 
tion of the Doctor of Philosophy candidates in the 
graduate schools, from which the college professors 
of tomorrow are recruited. Indeed, in certain gradu- 
ate departments, the trend toward mediocrity is 
already in evidenee. If this trend is to be reversed, 
something new as an incentive must be added to the 
hope of glory. 

In popular esteem the “economie royalist” is takin, 
a position between the level of unsullied virtue and 
that of total depravity, where he is rated neither as 
angelic as painted by the old-line Republicans, nor 
as diabolical as portrayed by the left-wing Democrats. 
The popular estimate of the scholar is also undergoing 
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revision. This “desiceated specialist” looms in a new 
light as he steps out from behind those ivied walls 
and lends his knowledge to the solution of social 
problems. Again and again, the scholar’s activities, 
in President Conant’s words, are found to have “rele. 
vance to the immediate future of our civilization.” 
An imposing list of scientific contributions of great 
social significance could be compiled in illustration, as 
every informed reader knows. When the science that 
enters into the making of our culture is better under- 
stood, the scientist should receive the support he de- 
serves. Indeed the tide seems to be turning in his 
favor. “Government funds,” says Time, September 
2, 1946, “are pouring into universities and special 
foundations for laboratories packed with costly ap- 
paratus.” But the day of popular understanding, 
and so appreciation, is being pitifully delayed by the 
deplorable weakness of the teaching of science in the 
publie schools. 

The college professor moves along with his modest 
competence, unable to provide surroundings for him- 
self and family in keeping with his taste, or advan- 
tages in keeping with his needs. In our larger cities 
he inhabits an antiquated house or apartment, gravely 
concerned when the rent threatens to ascend above 
$100 a month. If he purchases a home (and matri- 
mony hasn’t supplemented his financial resources), he 
can meet the payment of principal and interest by 
taking in roomers and turning the corners closely on 
his grocery bills. Under the weight of a mortgage 
he begins to look more than ever as if he were making 
each suit of clothes last a year or two beyond the 
period of safe and complete coverage. And his wife— 
how ean one handle such a delicate subject, including 
her coverage and appeal? Good permanent waves cost 
ten to twenty dollars. That’s enough to make them 
events in a professor’s household, and helps to explain 
the easual hair-do’s associated with feminine high- 
browism in university communities. 

Professors and their families patronize the movies 
oceasionally, like most other folk, for moments of 
diversion, but seldom the legitimate theater, where 
seats cost from one-twenty to four-eighty, before ad- 
dition for sealpers. In vaeation time they roll out 
on the road in their ancient Chevy or battered Ply- 
mouth, but not for magnificent distances, since, as 
everyone knows, it costs ten dollars a day and up 
for a couple just to travel in a ear. So they repair 
to a modest cottage at a near-by resort on lake or sea 
or mountain side, cook their own meals, and rough it 
close to nature and the commonplace. The Grand 
Hotel may tower in the vicinity with its spacious 
verandas and palatial appointments, but, if so, it will 
seem remote and far away. They wander, perhaps, 
into the lobby, feel the soft deep pile of luxurious 
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rugs beneath their feet, and take a look at the sumptu- 
ous furnishings, on the principle that a eat without 
eost ean look at a king. They may even have dinner 
some evening in the marvelously aeccoutered dining 
room, there to observe the lavish display of opulence 
in all its elegance. The dinner may set the profes- 
sor’s family $15 in arrears, but it is worth it to his 
observant wife. Those exquisite gowns! Those flow- 
ers in profusion! That pompano en papier! She will 
have something really out of the academic world to 
talk about at vacation’s end. 

“To live content with small means; to seek elegance 
rather than luxury, and refinement rather than 
fashion; .” This beautifully worded statement 
of William Henry Channing is now a hundred years 
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old. Does it sound somewhat obsolete today? “To 
live content with small means”? Faney Henry Ford 
quoting this poetic passage to bolster his position in 
collective bargaining with the United Automobile 
Workers. It is hard even to picture a college presi- 
dent using it to console his faculty in a salary dis- 
cussion. The benefits of science and the resulting 
economy of abundance are coming first to those who 
are most insistent on receiving them, not to those 
who are most responsible for creating them. But the 
cure for the evils of the pressure group is more pres- 
sure groups. When all the workers of the state are 
represented before the judgment bar of public opinion, 
greater justice will be meted out, else government will 
fail in its supreme mission, the achievement of justice 
for all. 





EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

THe International Bureau of Education, Geneva, has 
recently issued the results of an inquiry on “Equality 
of Opportunity for Secondary Education.” The gen- 
eral conelusions of the inquiry have long been antici- 
pated in this country—the importance of providing 
differentiated types of courses to meet individual dif- 
ferences of aptitude and ability, and of guidance offer- 
ing “the pupil frequent possibilities of trial, choice, 
and passage from one type of school to another.” 

There is, however, one recommendation made on the 
basis of the inquiry to which sufficient attention has 
not been given in this country, because free education 
has always been regarded as synonymous with equality 
of educational opportunity. George S. Counts dis- 
posed of this notion in his study of the “Selective 
Character of Secondary Education.” Since that work 
appeared about 20 years ago, it has been found that 
many able students are unable for financial reasons 
to avail themselves of the opportunities for college 
education. 

The recommendation of the [Xth International Con- 
ference on Publie Edueation, based on the bureau’s 
inquiry, runs as follows: 

The greatest importance should be attached to the 
granting of substantial financial aid to gifted but needy 
children; not merely by granting them free tuition, 
scholarships or monetary grants, but also by recouping 
the parents for the loss of possible wages earned by the 
children, by helping toward the cost of board and lodg- 
ing, and by providing for these pupils access to sources 
of information and cultural enrichment not available in 
their ordinary environment. 


The intent of this statement could be applied also 
to college and university students. Some industrial 


corporations have already initiated schemes for the 
discovery and subsidizing of students of ability; the 
Bush Report has made recommendations along the 
same lines. But the search for talent is for the present 
limited to the sciences. James B. Conant, president, 
Harvard University, has directed attention to the im- 
portance of subsidizing ability; New York State pro- 
vides scholarships, but in lieu of maintaining a state 
university; and the equalization of opportunity 
through the provision of grants to students was urged 
in the Educational Policies Commission’s report on 
“Education and Economie Well-Being in American 
Democracy.” The best light on the subject can be ob- 
tained, however, not from the positive recommenda- 
tions cited but in the recent studies which point to the 
danger of economic stratification in the use of edu- 
cational opportunities.—I. L. K. 


CITY COLLEGE, NEW YORK, OFFERS 
COURSES IN FILM UTILIZATION 

Tue Institute of Film Techniques, City College 
(New York), will offer in February three courses 
designed to aid in the utilization of films by teachers, 
group leaders, industrial organizations, advertising 
agencies, and clubs. These courses will supplement 
those dealing with documentary-film production. A 
basie course, “Using Films Effectively,” will treat the 
principles of film psychology, types of nontheatrical 
audiences and film selection, presentation, and dis- 
cussion. The course, “Motion Pictures in Edueation,” 
primarily for teachers, is a practical approach to film 
usage in all curriculum areas. “The Information 
Sereen” is a companion course in which many docu- 
mentary, educational, institutional, and training films 
are shown and criticized. The courses will be pre- 
sented by Louis S. Goodman, of the institute staff, 
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and guest lecturers. The supervisor of the institute 
is Hans Richter. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY’S AUDIO-VISUAL 
CENTER RECEIVES GIFT 


A airt of $1,800 has been made to Indiana Univer- 
sity by the Indiana Visual Aids Company of Indian- 
apolis, through its president, M. L. Stoeppelwerth, to 
be used in employing graduate assistants to undertake 
studies on the correlation of films with the more widely 
taught subjects in the schools of the state. L. C. Lar- 
son, director of the Audio-Visual Center at the uni- 
versity, is supervising the work. 

The purpose of the studies is to give “to teachers 
assistance in the selection and use of films that con- 
tribute directly to the achievement of teaching objec- 
tives of the more important units of work.” 

Applications for assistantships, fellowships, and 
part-time positions in selection, circulation, utilization, 
or production on the staff of the center, “available to 
graduate students,” should be submitted to Professor 
Larson. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY ORGANIZES “SWING 
SHIFT” CLASSES 

TULANE UNIVERSITY, in order to take care of some 
of the 6,000 students turned away in September, set 
up extra classes for 300 students who attend classes 
from 4 p.m. to 10 p.m. Regular freshman subjects 
are offered in the engineering, arts and sciences, and 
commerce colleges, and students can take a full 
schedule of 15 eredit hours. Students in the “swing 
shift” classes have voiced their approval of the new 
schedule, find studying easier, and make hetter grades. 
In answer to a questionnaire given to 120 students (40 
in each of the three colleges) 66 stated that they would 
like to continue college on the swing shift; 65 pre- 
ferred swing-shift to daytime classes; 79 found the 
study hours better on the swing shift; 65 stated that 
they had more free time on the swing shift; and 86 
thought that the university should install a permanent 
swing shift. 


THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
HEALTH IN COLLEGES 

THE third National Conference on Health in Col- 
leges, under the presidency of Alexander G. Ruthven, 
president, University of Michigan, will be held in New 
York, May 7-10, under the sponsorship of 35 leading 
organizations in health and education, including the 
Association of American Colleges, the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, the American Student 
Health Association, The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and the 
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National Health Council. The conference, the first of 
its kind in more than 10 years, is called to meet new 
health problems arising during the postwar period, 
Invitations to the conference will go to the presidents 
of more than 900 colleges and teacher-training schools 
in the United States. A planning committee, with 
Ralph I. Canuteson, University of Kansas, as chair- 
man, has appointed 19 committees to investigate and 
make recommendations in six general areas of college 
health practices, as follows: (1) institutional and ad- 
ministrative problems, (2) health and medical services, 
(3) health education, (4) physical education and 
sports, (5) healthful living, and (6) special problems, 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER TO TRAIN 
HOSTESSES 

MERLYN McLAvuGHLIN, director of the Air Center, 
has announced that the Air Center of the University 
of Denver inaugurated airline-hostess training in ¢o- 
operation with major commercial airlines on January 
2. Only Ohio University (Athens) offers a somewhat 
similar program. Carolyn Oglesby, assistant director, 
Air World Education, TWA Airlines, has been ap- 
pointed director of the new program. Candidates for 
entrance under the hostess-training program must 
have a minimum of five quarters of collegiate work, 
must pass a 7 vsical examination, and must be ap- 
proved by a personnel director of a recognized com- 
mercial airline. The training will consist of one 
quarter of specialized training, which will include 
individual charm, poise, and personality development 
under the personal supervision of Millicent Bates, 
chairman of comportment at the university. 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY ESTABLISHES 
PUBLIC-ADMINISTRATION 
CURRICULUM 

Tue Very Reverend Patrick J. Holloran, S.J., presi- 
dent, St. Louis University, has announced the estab- 
lishment of a new graduate curriculum in public ad- 
ministration leading to a Master of Arts degree. 
First-year graduate courses will be offered during 
1947-48 and will be supplemented by a full schedule 
of courses in 1948-49. The curriculum is designed to 
improve public service, local, state, national, and inter- 
national. It will provide: (1) research facilities for 
studying and analyzing problems in publie adminis- 
tration and opportunities for publication of the re- 
sults; (2) instruction in the broader aspects and train- 
ing in the techniques of public administration for gov- 
ernmental personnel; (3) means for developing a 
better understanding of public administration in the 
interests of good government, 

Applicants for admission must meet the general re- 
quirements for admission to the Graduate School, in- 
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cluding the bachelor’s degree from an accredited in- 
stitution, and present an acceptable report from the 
Graduate Record Examination and such qualifying 
examinations as may be prescribed. Carl Taeusch, 
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former director, U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
division of study and discussion, and more recently 
with the American Military Government in Berlin, will 
be secretary of the curriculum. 








Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Lewis WEBSTER JONES, whose appointment as pres- 
ident, Bennington (Vt.) College, was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, August 16, 1941, has been named 
president, the University of Arkansas, to sueceed 
Arthur M. Harding. Dr. Jones, whose resignation 
was accepted by the trustees of the college, January 
23, will assume his new duties “at such time before 
September 1 as the trustee boards of the two institu- 
tions ean fix as mutually agreeable.” 


Ricuarp P. SAunDERS, founder (1939) of New Lon- 
don (Conn.) Junior College, whose appointment as 
regional administrator for the USO with offices in 
San Franciseo was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, 
October 27, 1945, has been appointed president of 
the new Palos Verdes College (Palos Verdes Estates, 
Calif.). The institution, which will probably open 
next fall, will be a two-year coeducational college with 
a maximum eapacity of 300 students. 


Ross M. Trump, whose appointment as director, 
University College, Tulane University, was reported 
in ScHoot AND Society, August 17, 1946, has been 
named executive assistant to Rufus C. Harris, presi- 
dent of the university, succeeding Leslie J. Buchan, 
dean, College of Commerce, who has asked to be re- 
lieved of the responsibility so that he may resume 
full-time administrative duties in the deanship. 


Cuarues E. Heprick, former dean, Graduate School, 
Marshall College (Huntington, W. Va.), has been 
elected acting president, Ashland (Ky.) Junior Col- 
lege, to sueceed O. B. Dabney who resigned in Decem- 


ber. Dr. Hedrick assumed his new duties, January 20. 


THE REVEREND Donatp B. Aupricu, former Bishop 
Coadjutor of Michigan, will sueceed the Reverend 
Robert Russell Wicks as dean of the University 
Chapel, Princeton University, when the latter retires, 
June 30. 


Henry R. Horvat has been appointed dean of stu- 
dents, Mohawk College (Utiea, N. Y.). 


Tue following changes in staff were announced by 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology (Hough- 
ton), January 16: F. L. Partlo, head of the depart- 
ment of physies, has been named dean; J. H. Service, 
associate professor of physics, has been advanced to 





a full professorship to sueceed Dr. Partlo as head of 
the department; B. B. Bennett has been appointed 
director of publications; G. R. Elwell (mechanical 
engineering) and Raymond Marcotte (metallurgy) 
have been promoted to associate professorships; and 
B. Franz Schubert, director of music, has been named 
assistant professor. New appointments at Houghton 
include Major T. L. Thacker and Major L. S. Hender- 
son, assistant professors of military science and tacties 
(Air ROTC), and instructors, Erie Bourdo (forestry), 
Richard Bayer (mechanical engineering), and Char- 
lotte Rodefer (English) ; and at the Sault Ste. Marie 
Branch, W. H. Scott, A. W. Childs, and E. G. Culver. 


LoweLL A. Martin, whose appointment as head of 
the program for public libraries, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, was reported in ScHOoL 
AND Society, September 14, 1946, has been appointed 
associate dean of the school to succeed Ernest J. Reece, 
Melvil Dewey professor of library service, who has 
asked to be relieved of administrative duties to devote 
more time to teaching. 


Victor E. JOHNSON, associate professor of physi- 
ology and dean of students in biology and medicine, 
the University of Chicago, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Mayo Foundation for Medical Edueation 
and Research, University of Minnesota, to succeed 
Donald C. Balfour when the latter retires next Octo- 
ber. Dr. Johnson will join the staff of the founda- 
tion, April 1, as associate director and professor of 
physiology and will assume the directorship, Octo- 


ber 1. 


Water S. Huxrorp anp Ropert J. CASHMAN, of 
the department of physics, Northwestern University, 
are directing a new $500,000 three-year program of 
fundamental research in physies that is expected to 
lead to new and improved communication devices. 
The project, financed by the Navy, is an extension of 
wartime research. Two new additions to the staff of 
the department are Donald H. Hale, of the University 
of California, and Richard C. Nelson, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Dorotuy Porter Isom has been appointed assistant 
director, Fort Ruger Area School, Honolulu. 


JAMES Humpurey, III, division chief of the New 
York Publie Library, has succeeded Gilmore Warner 
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as librarian, Colby College (Waterville, Me.). Dr. 
Warner will continue his service to the college in an 
associate position on the library staff and as a teacher 
in the department of history. 


PavuLinE V. WEISS has been appointed counselor 
and teacher of English, Sacramento (Calif.) College. 


Mr. anD Mrs. JoHN Hossie have been appointed 
to the staff of the American International College 
(Springfield, Mass.) and will assume their new duties, 
September 1. Mr. Hobbie, head of the department 
of physics and director of buildings and grounds, 
Skidmore College (Saratoga Springs, N. Y.), will be 
head of the department of physies; Mrs. Hobbie, at 
present librarian at Skidmore College, will be director 
of libraries. 


Irvinc C. WuHITTEMORE, director of the Veterans’ 
Center, Boston University, has returned to the staff 
of the university’s College of Business Administration 
as head of the department of psychology. Arthur A. 
Rae, Dr. Whittemore’s assistant, has succeeded him in 
the directorship. 


SHERMAN KENT, since 1928 a member of Yale Uni- 
versity, who was on leave of absence for five years for 
government war service, has been promoted to a pro- 
fessorship of history. 


JAMES NoRMAN GOODIER AND EasToN ROTHWELL 
have been appointed to the staff of Stanford Univer- 
sity. Dr. Goodier, head of the department of ma- 
chine design, Cornell University, will become professor 
of mechanical engineering, September 1. Dr. Roth- 
well, former assistant professor of history, Reed Col- 
lege (Portland, Ore.), and more recently executive 
secretary of the United Nations Conference in San 
Francisco, will become vice-chairman of the Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution, and Peace, April 1. 


CHARLES E. ALLEN, former head of the department 
of history and political science, Centre College of Ken- 
tucky (Danville), assumed his new duties in the de- 
partment of history, University of Alabama, early in 
January. 


AccorDING to a report sent to ScHooL AND Society, 
January 18, Frank B. Miller, former associate pro- 
fessor of education, Morehead (Ky.) State Teachers 
College, was appointed professor of psychology and 
head of the department, Albion (Mich.) College, last 
September. Dr. Miller, who is a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Lutheran Academy for Scholar- 
ship, has been re-elected international treasurer of the 
academy and has been appointed chairman of the 
academy convention to be held in Chieago in July. 


Langston HvGues, internationally known Negro 
poet, has been appointed visiting professor of creative 
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literature for the second semester of 1946-47 at At. 
lanta University. 


R. ARCHIBALD JELLIFFE, head of the department of 
history, Oberlin (Ohio) College, at present on sab. 
batical leave of absence, has sailed for China to teach 
for one semester in National Peking University. 


Frances H. Dunn CrumrRinE has been appointed 
associate professor of related arts, University of Ver- 
mont. 


EvuGeEneE A. Joist has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of French, University of Toronto. 


GrorGcE JosePpH MCNEIL has been appointed assist- 
ant profesor of art, University of Wyoming. 


SHANNON McCune anp Lynn C. Surzzs have been 
appointed to the staff of Colgate University (Hamil- 
ton, N. Y.). Dr. MeCune, a former member of the 
staff of the Ohio State University, is assistant pro- 
fessor of geography; Mr. Surles, recently released 
from the Army, is instructor in speech. 


AupbrEY Ricuarps has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, Guilford College (N. C.). 


Grorce C. Berrs, formerly editor, Martins Ferry 
(Ohio) Times-Leader, has been appointed acting as- 
sistant professor of editorial practices, School of 
Journalism, Syracuse (N. Y.) University. 


Joun A. MoGuire, of Concord (N. H.), formerly 
district price economist, OPA, has been appointed act- 
ing assistant professor of economies and business ad- 
ministration, College of William and Mary (Williams- 
burg, Va.). 


NorMAN P. CrAawrorp has been appointed instructor 
in speech, New York University. 


Harriet Ipa CarmMopy was recently appointed in- 
structor in charge of the reading clinic, State College 
of Washington (Pullman). 


THEODORE B. FLECK has been named instructor in 
biology, Upsala College (East Orange, N. J.). 


JAy Paut Minn Anp JoHN D. Lone have been ap- 
pointed instructors at DePauw University (Green- 
castle, Ind.), the former in French, the latter in eco- 
nomics. 


Tue following instructors began their duties in Ohio 
Wesleyan University (Delaware), February 1: Dora 
C. Vischer (German), Richard R. Meyers (sociology), 
and Robert H. Ross, Jr. (English and humanities). 
James C. Toedtman, whose appointment as director 
of publicity was reported in ScHoou anp SocirEty, 
March 30, 1946, has resigned to accept a post with 
the D’Arey Advertising Company in Cleveland. 
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Ignatz FEUERLICHT has been appointed instructor 
in modern languages, Sampson College (Geneva, 


N. Y.). 

RotanpD C. WATERMAN was recently named in- 
struetor in business education, Colorado State College 
of Edueation (Greeley). 


JeANeTTE C. VERGA has been appointed instructor 
in home economies, Bergen Junior College (Teaneck, 


N. J.). 


Tue following persons have been appointed as con- 
sultants to special subcommittees of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education: Ordway Tead, 
chairman, Board of Higher Edneation of New York 
City, Ways and Means of Providing Higher Educa- 
tional Opportunity to All; Newton Edwards, pro- 
fessor of edueation, the University of Chicago, Re- 
sponsibilities of Higher Education in Our Democracy 
and in International Affairs; Lawrence D. Haskew, 
director of teacher education, Emory University (Ga.), 
Providing Personnel for Higher Education; James E. 
Allen, Jr., director, Bureau of School Service, Syracuse 
University, Financing Higher Edueation; and Fred- 
erick J. Kelly, former chief, division of higher edu- 
cation, U. 8. Office of Education, Organization and 
Expansion of Higher Education. The consultants will 
assist in preparing reports on critical problems facing 
both private and public educational institutions. 


Art the third annual meeting of the American Con- 
ference of Academie Deans held in Boston, January 
13, the following officers were elected: C. Clement 
French, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (Lynch- 
burg, Va.), chairman; Marten ten Hoor, University 
of Alabama, vice-chairman; and Elizabeth Eckhardt 
May, Hood College (Frederick, Md.), secretary-trea- 
surer. Margaret S. Morriss, dean, Pembroke College, 
Brown University, was elected a new member of the 
Executive Committee to serve with Edward R. Bartlett, 
DePauw University; Harlan Hatcher, the Ohio State 
University; the Reverend Stephen A. Mulcahy, S.J., 
Boston College; and Logan Wilson, Tulane University. 
Ruth L. Higgins, Beaver College (Jenkintown, Pa.), 
was named editor of the Proceedings. 


Pi Siama AupHa, honorary political-seience frater- 
nity, has elected the following executive officers to serve 
until the end of 1948: John W. Manning, of the staff 
of the American University (Washington, D. C.), 
president, and Franklin L. Burdette, associate pro- 
fessor of government and politics, University of Mary- 
land, seeretary-treasurer. 


Recent Deaths 


Aubert Henry CuarK, acting dean emeritus, Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, University of Illinois, died, January 
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20, at the age of seventy-six years. Mr. Clark had 
served the university as instructor and assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry (1904-19), associate professor 
(1919-20), professor (1920-40), and acting dean 
(1938-40), College of Pharmacy. 


THE REVEREND Davin L. Jamison, former professor 
of the philosophy of religion, Eastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary (Philadelphia), died, January 20, at 
the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Jamison, who had 
practiced law for a number of years before entering 
the ministry, had served the seminary from 1925 unitl 
his retirement in 1941. 


RAPHAEL Monror McKENZzig, professor emeritus of 
chemistry, Parsons College (Fairfield, Iowa), died, 
January 20, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. 
McKenzie had served as instructor in chemistry (1891- 
92), New York University; instructor in chemistry 
(1897-98), University of Cincinnati; assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry (1900-03), Stevens Institute of 
Technology (Hoboken, N. J.) ; and professor of chem- 
istry (1903-37), Parsons College. 


Mauve Kinprep Perry, pianist and a member of 
the staff of the Juilliard School of Musie (New York 
27), died, January 21, at the age of forty-one years. 
Mrs. Perry had also served as a chairman of the Fac- 
ulty Club of the preparatory department of the school. 


ALLYN BarLey Forses, director of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, succumbed to a heart attack, Janu- 
ary 21, at the age of forty-nine years. Mr. Forbes, 
who was considered an authority on the history of 
New England, had served as instructor in history 
(1920-25), Deerfield (Mass.) Academy; instructor in 
history (1928-31), Harvard University; editor (since 
1931), Colonial Society of Massachusetts; and librar- 
ian (193440) and director (since 1940), the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. 


FREDERIC BENJAMIN STIVEN, director, School of 
Music, University of Illinois, died, January 21, at the 
age of sixty-four years. Professor Stiven had served 
as instruetor in organ (1907-09), assistant professor 
(1911-18), and professor (1918-21), Oberlin (Ohio) 
College; and at the University of Illinois as professor 
of musie and director of the School of Musie (since 
1921). 


THE REVEREND CorNELIUS A. BUCKLEY, S.J., spiri- 
tual director of the University of San Francisco, sue- 
cumbed to a heart ailment, January 21, at the age of 
seventy-two years. Father Buckley, who had taught 
at Santa Clara University and the Jesuit Novitiate at 
Los Gatos (Calif.) before going to San Franciseo, had 
served the university as head of the department of 
history, regent of the Law School, and spiritual 
director. 
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ELMER §. GREEN, an editor with the World Book 
Company, died, January 22, at the age of sixty years. 
Mr. Green, who was a well-known author, practiced 
law in Cedar Rapids (Iowa) for several years before 
going to the Philippines in 1913 for the Federal De- 
partment of Education as editor of the Bureau of 
Education publications. In 1918 he did editorial work 
for the U. S. Department of Agriculture. For the 
past twenty-eight years he had been an editor and 
author with the World Book Company. 


THE ReEvEREND Arritius H. Raines, since 1941 a 
member of the clergy of St. Francis Xavier Roman 
Catholic Church, New York City, succumbed to a 
heart ailment, January 22, at the age of sixty-six 
years. Father Raines had taught the classies (1918- 
41) at the College of St. Francis Xavier and at Ford- 
ham University and had served as student counselor 


at both institutions. 


JOHN ARCHIBALD Farruig, professor emeritus of 
political science, University of Illinois, died, January 


Shorter Papers. 
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23, at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Fairlie had 
served as a lecturer (1900), Columbia University; 
assistant professor (1900-06) and junior professor 
(1908-09), University of Michigan; and at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as associate professor of political 
science (1909-11), professor (1911-41), and head of 
the department (1938-41). 


Education in the Magazines 

THE February number of Fortune carries an in- 
teresting and informative article, “Miss O’Reilly of 
Slocum,” in which the matter of teachers’ salaries is 
presented by means of a human-interest story. A 
school in the poorer section of Waterbury (Conn.), 
typical of hundreds across the country, and Miss 
O’Reilly, representative of scores of teachers, are used 
as the basis of a penetrating discussion of the topic 
that is to the fore in public thinking today. It is in- 
teresting to note that the press, from a popular 
women’s magazine to one that is directed to a highly 
selected group of readers, is placing emphasis on one 
of the country’s crucial problems. 





A NEW ANGLE IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


IMPRESSED with the apparent genuine interest in 
what we may learn from the golden age of Greece 
and with the general responsiveness and initiative of 
a university summer school class, predominantly Gov- 
ernment Issue, I recalled to its members Max MecConn’s 
observation that college students are animated by one 
of three motives—the superkindergarten, the bread- 
and-butter, or the eultural. A vigorous denial met 
my suggestion that they were of the last group. “Defi- 
nitely not. We’re out to get the required credits with 
as good marks as possible as quickly as we ean. The 
bread-and-butter motive activates us. A degree is a 
hurdle but necessary as a lever or springboard into a 
better job than we could have without letters after 
our names. <A degree is job insurance.” 

Although these men, who have returned to the col- 
lege campus from camps of war in many parts of the 
world, wish no special privileges, they are conscious 
that their experience of the eventful years just lived 
through has matured their judgment and outlook on 
life. They have learned much. They may teach those 
of us who have remained safely insular—if we will 
but utilize the contributions they can make to the 
colleges. 

Some of these GIs have come home to young 
wives who have already completed their college work. 
Some of them have returned to a nursery angle in 
their private lives. Baby clothes blew in the breeze on 


frat lines this past summer and a baby earriage parked 
beneath Greek letters caused no raised eyebrows or 
lifting of the party-line receiver from its hook. 

There should be a chapter in the history of higher 
education to record the valiant part played by Mrs. 
GI in the postwar education of her husband. If the 
young wives I have observed on one university campus 
are a representative sampling, the chapter may tend 
to offset dire forebodings of those who see the immi- 
nent dissolution of the American family. For in the 
working out of this educational phase of the GI bill 
there seems to be a unity of purpose, a common goal, 
an opportunity for partners to contribute to a ven- 
ture that may well be a solid basis on which one seg- 
ment of our population may build a family structure 
that will stand. The prediction of 100 divorces for 
every 100 marriages by 1965 may fall short of ex- 
pectation because of this new angle in higher eduea- 
tion. 

To date the record seems to speak well for the vet- 
erans returned to college. Evidence of their maturity 
in point of view and purpose is widely chronicled. 
In university classes the co-eds have to look to their 
academic laurels. GIs are doing better work than 
they did before. There are various reasons for this; 
not the least, perhaps, that many have wives working 
with them and for them, supplementing the bare sub- 
sistence allowance, mending the socks, typing the 
term papers, putting them through their paces before 
the final examinations. As one sweet young thing, 
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ironing friend husband’s shirt in the laundry of the 
dormitory, remarked, “This summer session is very 
intense. We’re working very hard.” 

“Oh, are you studying too?” I asked. 

“No, I have my degree in Math. But it takes both 
of us working all the time to cover the work as we 
want to.” So it is with some sympathy for the un- 
married eo-ed that I say she will have to keep on her 
toes. After all twenty toes are twice as many as 
ten—and Lorine Pruette made a profound statement 
when she remarked that the reason there are no more 
famous women is because they do not have any wives. 
In spite of this concession, I would not have it other- 
wise. Minimize the contribution of many wives who 
have been eamp and college followers, I will not; yet 
it cannot be denied that the veteran returned to his 
campus has attained a degree of maturity that may, 
if edueators are wise, help our American colleges to 
grow up. 

Many tributes have already been paid to the aca- 
demie standing of those enrolled under provisions of 
the GI Bill. In the 1946-7 college year we should 
see an impact made upon other phases of eollege life. 
The GI does not wish to be set apart in any way 
from the regular college routine, but as a group 
GIs have a constructive philosophy which may well 
be acceptable to the student body at large—if they 
make their ideas voeal and act upon them. Our col- 
leges ean stand some rehabilitation. Who better than 
one returned to old seenes with a unique background 
against which to judge and measure relative values, 
can help the eollege to see its strength and its weak- 
nesses and to develop its possibilities? 

In an article “They Know What They Want,”? the 
associate dean of Columbia College reports that the 
majority of returning veterans wish to be treated as 
civilians; they hope to find college as they left it. 

In August, I asked discharged GIs to write me let- 
ters telling their ideas and feelings regarding higher 
With certain of 
“feminine 


education and their relation to it. 
statements I have reinforeed 
hunch” as to the soundness of the judgment of the 
majority of GIs now back in college. 

The opinions and observations of the upper class 
and graduate students deserve consideration. They 
ask: “Can’t the college help students to attain matur- 
ity?” They may have ideas as to how the colleges 
can do this. Institutions will indeed be shortsighted 
if they do not explore this area of student opinion. 

There will, I think, be increasing sentiment favor- 
ing more of the seminar type of class, the use of the 
panel or round-table method, more discussion and 
student reporting, even opportunity for actual teach- 
ing. Instruetion by students is » regular part of the 


we ee M. McKnight, ScHooL AnD Society, June 
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educational program of some great industries. In an 
address last spring to the Upper Hudson Valley Phi 
Beta Kappa Association, David C. Prince, vice presi- 
dent, General Electric, stressed the need of our times 
for maturity and declared the schools to be lax if 
they do not place great responsibilities upon students. 

Surely men who have taken responsibility in the 
face of death may feel capable of participating in the 
regulation of student life. The college that does not 
capitalize upon this potential will indeed prove itself 
an ostrich with its head in an ivory tower. 

One GI credo reads as follows: 


The university today should be an institution that will 
provide individuals with a general education that will 
allow them to take an active and leading part in our 
society and, at the same time, prepare them for a specific 
profession if desired. According to MeKnight’s article, 
‘‘They Know What They Want,’’ many service men 
returning to college will pursue courses in engineering, 
physics, and chemistry as a result of this mechanized 
war, but most of these ex-service men feel a definite need 
for courses in literature, philosophy, and economics. 

Now that the rush of the war has ceased, most students 
feel that colleges should return to their prewar level of 
study to allow the student more time to acquire his edu- 
cation and take part in extracurricular activities. Most 
ex-service men plan to take part in activities that make 
up campus life, feeling that these activities constitute a 
large part of the college education. 

My personal reason for returning to school is to re- 
ceive a degree and prepare for the teaching profession. 
After having had experience as an instructor in several 
technical courses in the Army, I know that I have much 
to learn about methods of teaching and handling of 
students, and I feel that, with adequate preparation, I 
can be a successful teacher of high-school physics and 


chemistry. 


A graduate student in science differs in respect to 
speeding up the college course. He writes: “In regard 
to the normal school year, I would prefer the acceler- 
ated program, in that the present motive is to spe- 
cialize and get started in a vocation.” He goes on to 
stress the need of being realistic—of “less of the 
theoretical and more of the practical type of learning.” 

It isn’t that too much time is being spent on teaching 
theory, but rather not enough on the practical applica- 
tion. The school should deal more with the present 
problems of the students, giving them experiences and 
situations similar to those to be faced in the immediate 
future. In short, give us the background work, but with 
it a sense of application. 


In regard to readjustment to college life he states: 


At first it was rather hard to become accustomed to 
college life again. However, the period of transition 
was short, partly by adaptation of the student but, more 
important, by the ability of the college to recognize and 
meet the students’ newer concept of what a college 
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should offer. The few courses, and they appear to be 
in the minority, that cling to the idea that the returning 
serviceman can be handled as a prewar student, are 
woefully short in meeting the students’ needs. With 
this exception, I think the average ex-serviceman is get- 
ting much more out of college today than he would have 
obtained or did get in prewar years. 


Concerned with the imperativeness of maturity of 
thought in an atomie age, one psychology major de- 
fines a university as “a place where both intellectual 
and emotional maturity are achieved. The end result 
or the objective to be attained will be prospective 
leaders in whom intellect and emotion will support 
each other.” 

This recognition of the high office of a college and 
the responsibility of student body, faculty and admin- 
istration is pointed out by an ex-college editor, who in 
a penciled postseript, apologized for his idealistic 
nature. But he knows there is no need for an apology 
for this paragraph: 

I want a school that will not telerate political com- 
bines of students of Greek-letter societies for control of 
campus offices and government, will not allow individuals 
to succeed to the editorships and managerships of activi- 
ties merely because his or her predecessor, of the same 
fraternal affiliation, fills the vacancy with an eye to 
keeping control in the house. I don’t want to find some 
of the same poor professors retained for the sake of 
balancing the budget or find other thrift measures 
adopted at the expense of the student. Take these kinks 
out of an otherwise wholesome college community and 
the problems of administration, course planning, etc., 
will be more easily solved in a gradual change-over fol- 
lowing careful consideration of present day needs in 
education, 


No isolated ease is the frank confession of a man 
who left college in the early 30’s and has since been 
in industry, and for the last two years, a physieal- 
education instructor under a temporary certificate: 


My idea of a college or university is too liberal for 
most of the educators. Instead of trying to keep awake 
at a lecture, taking voluminous notes, and finally putting 
it down in black and white at the end of the term with 
a great sigh, why not this? Make the classes informal 
and discussion the rule instead of the exception. Thus 
instead of sitting on the edge of your seat and concen- 
trating on writing so as not to miss a thing that may be 
asked on the final, sit back and think it over and let it 
soak in gently. 

The majority of these men are looking forward to 
teaching as a life work. Several of them have had 
their first experience as teachers in army or navy. In 
general they feel that in teaching they may make a 
contribution of value. As one expresses it: 


Many of my friends ask me, ‘‘Why in the world go 
into teaching? You would be better off in a laboratory.’’ 
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Perhaps they are right. Financially speaking, I am sure 
they are, but I would like to know what this country 
would do without teachers. ‘‘Education is the sum of 
the processes by which a social group transmits its ae. 
quired power and aims to secure its continuous existence 
and growth.’’ Better schools should, then, mean a better 
society. 


Another says the same thing, in his attempt to ex- 
press the desire of all teachers worthy of the name: 


I will go into the teaching profession with the conf- 
dence that I am helping at least in a small degree to 
better humanity and make for happier living. 

Doris P. Merriu 

RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, 

Troy, N. Y. 


NEGRO PIONEERS IN CHEMISTRY 

In this article the life and achievements of three 
chemists will be discussed: George Washington Carver, 
Bruce Henry Green, and Perey Levon Julian.* 

George Washington Carver. The late George Wash- 
ington Carver (1864-1943), D.Se., Ph.D., Director of 
Agricultural Research and Professor of Chemistry at 
Tuskegee Institute, was born of slave parents in a 
one-room cabin at Diamond Grove, Missouri. At the 
age of ten he was permitted by the Carvers, his white 
master and mistress whose name he bore, to attend a 
small school for colored pupils at Neosho, a village 
eight miles distant. Later, he went to Minneapolis, 
Kansas, where he graduated from high school. His 
college work was begun at Simpson College at Winter- 
set, Iowa, but three years later he enrolled at the 
Iowa State College where he earned both his bachelor 
and master of science. During his study at the latter 
institution, he was placed in charge of work in sys- 
tematic botany and bacteriology in the Agricultural 
College laboratories. In 1895 Carver’s name, along 
with the names of staff members, appeared in the 
Iowa State College Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin, listed as “Assistant Botanist.” Also in the 
same year, his name appeared among the members of 
the Iowa Academy of Sciences as “associate member.” 
He held his position at the Experiment Station until 
he met Booker T. Washington, after which he became 
connected with Tuskegee Institute where he remained 
for more than forty years, despite the fact that dur- 
ing this period of time Henry Ford, Thomas A. 
Edison, and others offered him attractive positions car- 
rying enormous salaries. 

It is mainly through the contributions of Dr. Carver 
that the Negro has received recognition in science and 
that the Negro’s ability in this field has been univer- 

1 The writer in two previous articles published in the 
Negro College Quarterly (December, 1943, and March, 
1945) discussed the lives and achievements of Ernest 
Everett Just, internationally known biologist; Robert 


Coleman, Jr., mathematician; and Elmer Samuel Imes, 
physicist and mathematician. 
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sally recognized. Carver’s earliest scientific contribu- 
tion was perhaps his investigations of ferns,? reported 
in a paper giving the conditions under which they 
grow in the North and Northwest. He, with the emi- 
nent botanist, Louis Herman Pammell, his teacher and 
friend, conducted experiments in plant pathology.’ In 
1895 Carver and Pammell published jointly significant 
results on the prevention and eure of spot disease of 
currants and cherries. Later, Carver, working with 
F. C. Stewart, conducted special investigations of 
several species of rust® (of wheat, oats, blackberry, 
and carnations) which were significant and were pub- 
lished. In 1896 Carver published another study which 
set forth his special experiments and methods in hand- 
ling certain flowering plants. Other experiments of 
this period dealt with the problem of types of soil, 
moisture, sunlight, rootage, rooting, cuttings, and re- 
produetion of plants. 

Scientific literature reveals that Carver made some 
important diseoveries in plant pathology. In 1897 
Dr. Carver reported for the first time in America a 
new species of taphrina, a fungus found on red and 
silver maple trees. Anna E. Jenkins, United States 
Bureau of Plant Industry, reporting on the taxonomic 
history of this fungus before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science (1938), stated 
that a species of taphrina had been collected in On- 
tario several years earlier (July 17, 1893) by Dear- 
ness; however, Dearness, she stated, failed to recog- 
nize it as such until Carver had given a description 
of the same fungus found on several diseased leaves 
of silver maple at Tuskegee Institute. This commen- 
tator further stated: “Since Carver appears to have 
been the first to observe the asci of this species of 
taphrina, it seems fitting that it be named taphrina 
Carveri.”® Thus it was named in Carver’s honor. 
Two others so named were collectotrichum Carveri and 
metasphaeria Carveri.* 

Certain other facts show that Carver was the first 
to observe and report in America a fungus growth 
which caused a disease of the soybean. In 1910 Carver 
published an exhaustive study of cerecosporae, which 
he deseribed for the first time in America, cercospora 
Canescens, EK and M.”8 


2G. W. Carver, Iowa State College Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin No, 27, 1895, pp. 150-153. 

3L, H. Pammell and G. W. Carver, Iowa State College 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 30, 1895, 
pp. 289-301. 

4L. H. Pammell and G. W. Carver, Proceedings of the 
Iowa Academy of Sciences, 3: 140-148, 1895. 

5 F. C. Stewart and G. W. Carver, Proceedings of the 
Towa Academy of Sciences, 3: 162-169, 1895. 

6A. E, Jenkins, Journal of the Washington Academy 
of Sciences, 29: 282, May 15, 1939. 

“RB. Holt, ‘‘George Washington Carver—An American 
Biography,’’ New York, Doubleday Doran and Company, 
1943, pp. 200-201. 

8G. W. Carver, Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute Experiment Station Bulletin, No. 4, 1910, p. 5. 
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Wade Moss, distinguished chemist, lauds Carver 
for his diseovery of a new synthesis of organic dyes® 
extracted from the soils of Macon County, Alabama. 
Christy Borth, another authority in chemistry, com- 
menting upon Carver’s many experiments, described 
the latter as “the first and greatest chemurgist.”!° 

Carver did not fail to become patentee of the several 
methods he used in making his discoveries. As early 
as June 6, 1926, he patented cosmetics made from 
peanuts. The same year, June 9, Carver received a 
blanket patent covering several processes for the 
manufacture of paints and stains from clays and min- 
erals. On June 14, 1927, Carver received a patent 
for an improved method of producing paints and 
stains which included a cold-water process. 

Many honors came to Dr. Carver for his distin- 
guished work in the field of science. In 1925, he 
received an honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
from the University of Rochester, New York. The 
same year Simpson College honored him by conferring 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. He spoke before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the United States House of Representatives, 
lobbying against a peanut tariff, and before the Texas 
State Senate and House of Representatives on a simi- 
lar issue. 

Bruce Henry Green. There appeared on the scien- 
tific horizon toward the latter part of the nineteenth 
century one destined to be a great teacher of science. 
Although he did not make any great discoveries in 
science, he possessed a natural gift for imparting 
knowledge and unfolding to others the beauty of 
nature. This individual was Bruce Henry Green 
(1878-1937), native of Charleston, South Carolina, 
naturalist and chemistry teacher. His father, Nelson 
Green, prior to his death, served as inspector of cus- 
toms at the Port of Charleston for a number of years. 
Young Bruee began his early training at the Avery 
Institute, Charleston, in 1894. Four years later he 
graduated. He then entered Brown University, where, 
in 1902, after four years of specialization in chem- 
istry, he received his bachelor of science degree. 
Some time later (1933) he received his master of 
science degree from Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio. Meanwhile, he accepted a professorship in 
chemistry at Wilberforce University, Ohio, where for 
over a quarter of a century he remained, until his 
death in 1937. His death meant the loss of a man 
whose life was consecrated to the development of race 
leadership in chemistry and the bringing about of 
needed improvements in the teaching of chemistry."' 
tein - Moss, Manufacturers Record, 98: 58, July 24, 

10 0. Borth, ‘‘ Pioueers of Plenty, Story of Chemurgy,’’ 
New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1939, p. 226. 


11C, E. Bureh, The Alumni Journal of Wilberforce 
University, 5: 1, 20, November, 1941. 
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Some of the many whom he inspired and who have 
made strides in the field of chemistry are: Tressie 
Clark Daniels, who taught chemistry at Wilberforce 
University for more than a decade; Wade Ellis, who 
graduated from Wilberforce in 1928 and later earned 
both M.S. and Ph.D. degrees in chemistry from the 
University of Michigan; Leonidas H. Berry, reputed 
to be one of America’s leading authorities on gastric 
analysis and biochemistry of the stomach; and Thomas 
Smith, who served in the Chemical Warfare Division 
in World War II and who is now working toward a 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Michigan. An 
appropriate way in which to keep alive the spirit of 
one who gave so unselfishly to the training of youth 
in chemistry would be to name in his honor a publie 
building, or perhaps a laboratory in the proposed 
Faith Hall of Scienee to be constructed at Wilber- 
foree. 

Percy L. Julian. Perey L. Julian was born in 
1899 at Montgomery, Alabama, where he finished high 
school; he entered De Pauw University in 1916. Here 
he became interested in chemistry and served as Phi 
Beta Kappa orator and valedictorian of his gradua- 
tion class in 1920. The next four years found him at 
Harvard University, where he obtained the Master of 
Science degree in organic chemistry. Later he went 
to Austria and studied at the University of Vienna, 
receiving his doctorate in chemistry in 1931. 

It was during his European study that he became 
interested first in the soybean, which had been im- 
ported into Germany for thc manufacture of certain 
drugs, among them physostigmine. Dr. Julian noticed 
that, despite considerable work of over seventy years, 
no one knew the structure of physostigmine nor why 
it caused the pupil of the eye to contract. After 
returning to America, Dr. Julian was made research 
professor at De Pauw and, with the help of Josef 
Pikl, a German colleague whom he brought back to 
America, and six student assistants, in 1931 earried 
on work on the structure and synthesis of physostig- 
mine. Two of these students were Bernard Sturgis, 
who was given a fellowship at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, where he received a doctorate in chem- 
istry, and William Gross, now physician on the re- 
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search staff of Johns Hopkins Medical Sehool. After 
considerable research, Dr. Julian presented two papers 
before the American Chemical Society, announcing 
the precursors of physostigmine.12 He has received 
praise for his work on physostigmine from all over 
the United States and Europe. Praise has come from 
eminent chemists in Germany, France, and Japan, 
Switzerland’s Karrer published a report of the work in 
his “Treatise on Organic Chemistry.” The annual re. 
ports of the Chemical Society of London gave a com. 
plete description of the work. The new two-volume 
treatise on “Organie Chemistry” by Gilman in America 
gave several pages to the work.1* 

After serving on the staff of both white and Negro 
universities, Dr, Julian resigned from teaching in 
order to become Director of Research for the Glidden 
Chemical Company. His first task was to work out 
a new process for the isolating and preparing com. 
mercially of soybean protein, which is widely used 
in the sizing and coating of paper in cold-water paints 
and textile sizing. Glidden’s old process had failed 
miserably and during Dr. Julian’s first year had 
caused a loss of $35,000; but before the year had 
ended, plans for a new plant had been drawn, to be 
built from the ground up, with new machinery and 
a brand-new process worked out by Dr. Julian. 
Within a year, the $35,000 loss was converted into a 
profit of $135,000.14 Recent patents applied for by 
the Glidden Company (in Dr. Julian’s name) deal 
with the isolation of pure protein from oleagenous 
seeds, with the preparation of plastic materials, the 
preparation of cold-water paints, and the isolation 
from soybean oil of sterole from which sex hormones 
are readily prepared. Dr. Julian’s research findings 
have made him known as one of the world’s authori- 
ties in the field of organic chemistry. 

These men of science were all pioneers in their re- 
spective fields and, despite handicaps, have made last- 
ing contributions and left their imprints upon the 
general science culture of the world. 


CLARENCE W. WRIGHT 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY, 
MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE, « 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





THE CRUCIAL STAGE IN TEACHER 
PREPARATION 
THE suggestion of the editor of ScHoot AND Society 
of two possible ways to solve the problems connected 
with the probationary period of the beginning teacher 
surely is worthy of the earnest thought of school and 
college administrators. But he misses one of the 
largest areas of difficulty, namely, that of the begin- 


ning teacher in the rural elementary and small secon- 
dary school. A very large percentage of all beginning 


12P, L, Julian, J, Pikl, and D. Boggess, Journal of 
the American Chemical Society, 56: 1797, August, 1934. 


13H. Gilman, ‘‘Organie Chemistry,’’ Vol. II, New | 


York, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1943, p. 1232. ; 
14,, Ward, Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, 19: 
p. 71, March, 1941. 4 
15L. K. Downing, The Morehouse Journal of Science, 
6: 39, September, 1940. 
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teachers in normal times are compelled to “try their 
wings,” so to speak, in the small school, usually at a 
considerable distance from the teacher-training insti- 
tution. Even if it were thought wise for teacher- 
training institutions to have their faculties keep in 
close touch with their beginning teachers, which it 
often is not, it would be impossible for them to do so. 
There just is not enough time or money or energy 
available to meet that demand. 

It should also be remembered that large numbers of 
those who train teachers have but a meager present- 
day acquaintance with the crowded, perplexing con- 
ditions under which their beginners will teach. Some 
of these professors were successful teachers in elemen- 


> tary and secondary schools years ago, and some were 


not. Altogether too large a percentage of those who 
are now teaching others to teach have not had the 
experience for which they are training others or are 
“lame ducks” who have deeided to try to tell others 
how to do the job they failed to do. Of course, many 


') of the professors who are training teachers are suc- 


cessful, capable teachers, and they are the ones who 
+ return to the schools from time to time to study the 
') conditions under which their beginners will start to 
7 work. But very few college men ever return to and 


Research... 
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actually teach in a school the way a doctor who is a 
professor provides for actual experience. Rather re- 
cently while I was visiting a school the principal 
showed me a report written by a college professor 
after he had been in that particular school. The prin- 
cipal asked: “Doesn’t that professor know that many 
of the things he is suggesting for us to do, we have 
been doing for years? How long has it been since he 
has had teaching experience in a secondary school?” 
As a matter of fact, the training of teachers would 
move along much more efficiently if no one were per- 
mitted to try to train teachers who has not had some 
actual experience during the past five years in the kind 
of school for which he is training the beginning 
teacher. What would we think of a doctor who would 
try to train prospective doctors to perform operations 
which he had not performed for the past decade or 
two? As a matter of fact, the doctors who train the 
prospective doctors and surgeons are constantly study- 
ing the latest and best methods and trying these out 
daily in the sick room or operating room. The editor 
has put his finger on the crucial stage in teacher prepa- 
ration, but he has not gone far enough in suggesting 


remedies. 
GrorGE E. CARROTHERS 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN STUDENT- 
PERSONNEL PROGRAMS AND THE 
NEEDS OF THE VETERAN 


“THERE is a growing recognition of the importance 


> of student-personnel work in colleges and universities. 


.. . Seldom does one find a well-rounded and ¢o- 


‘Jordinated program of personnel activities, but the 
ysteps already taken along these lines indicate that in 
+2 few more years student-personnel programs fully 


) developed and well co-ordinated with the educational 


‘}program of the institution will be found in every 


respectable college and university.”? 
Such was Brumbaugh’s view on the future of stu- 


1 dent-personnel programs in 1939. Eight years have 


4 


assed. Our colleges and universities have been at 


war for four of those eight years. Few, if any, have 


arried on normally. What about the student-person- 


‘rel programs during this period? Did they continue 
¥° grow, or were they tucked away for the duration 
until a state of normaley was once more attained? 


These services for students, although sometimes rele- 


pated to the bench while Mars demanded attention, 


fe, 19: 


Science, 


vere not forgotten. Hardly had the full impaet of 
var been felt when leaders in the field of education 


‘A. J. Brumbaugh, North Central Association Quar- 
erly, 13: 518-528; April, 1939. 


and personnel work began to announce plans for more 
extensive individualized personnel services for both 
the student who would continue his study during the 
war and for the veteran when he returned. The 
American Council on Education submitted fourteen 
questions to member institutions and associations.” 
In answer to these, the most frequently mentioned 
development was the expansion of counseling services, 
although proposals for changes in the curriculum and 
in admissions policies were also stressed. Mallon re- 
ports similar developments in a study of North Cen- 
tral Association colleges and universities in 1944-45.* 

These reports are typical of many appearing in 
print the past five years. Much has been written 
about these plans, but the important point is not what 
was planned, but rather what is now being done. 

In order to learn the current developments in stu- 
dent personnel services, the authors prepared a form 
of inquiry and mailed it during May, 1946, to the 155 
coeducational liberal-arts colleges and universities of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and See- 


2F. J. Brown, Adult Education Journal, 2: 178-182; 
October, 1943. 

3 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Report of the Committee on Post-War Educa- 
tion (Wilfred M. Mallon, 8.J., chairman). The North 
Central Association Quarterly, 20: 301-335; April, 1946. 
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ondary Schools, distributed in 19 different states. 
Information was sought on present practices, which 
are the result of normal growth and development of 
personnel programs the past few years, as well as on 
changes which are the direct resultant of the war; in 
other words, the purpose was to find out what is 
being done for all students, in general, and the veter- 
ans, in particular. 

Included in the 155 institutions were 45 publicly 
supported universities, 28 privately supported uni- 
versities, and 82 public and private colleges. The 
interest in the study is evidenced by the fact that 78.7 
per cent of all institutions to which the inquiry was 
addressed co-operated in this study by returning a 
completed form. Eighty-four and four tenths per 
cent of public universities, 82.1 per cent of the private 
universities, and 74.4 per cent of the colleges co-oper- 
ated in the survey. 

It was found, unusual though it may seem, that 
each of the three groups of institutions are antici- 
pating the same percentage increase in enrollment 
over the 1940 enrollment.4 The estimated enrollments 
in the fall of 1946 will be 139 per cent of the number 
enrolled in the fall of 1940. Only two respondents 
expect fewer students this fall than were enrolled six 
years ago. The publicly supported universities pre- 
dict that 46 per cent of their estimated enrollment for 
fall, 1946, will be veterans; the private universities 
estimate that 39 per cent will be veterans; the colleges, 
38 per cent. 

Information pertaining to the admission of non- 
veterans and veterans who have not completed high 
school was requested. Ninety-seven per cent of the 
publie universities now admit such veterans, while 49 
per cent of them admit nonveterans who are not high- 
school graduates. The percentages pertaining to these 
same items are correspondingly 61 per cent and 39 per 
cent for the private universities, and 76 per cent and 
35 per cent for colleges. 

A bureau of veterans affairs, or similarly designated 
organization, now exists on the campuses of 89 per 
cent of the publie universities, 65 per cent of the pri- 
vate universities, and 47 per cent of the colleges. 
Kighty-nine per cent, 61 per cent, and 44 per cent, 
respectively, have representatives of the Veterans 
Administration on their campuses. 

Because of the expected tremendous influx of stu- 
dents, the following question was asked: “Should it 
be necessary to curtail student enrollment next fall, 
which group of students would be first eliminated?” 
(Several suggestions were included as possible an- 

4 These data and all other data presented in the subse- 
quent discussion are based on the responses of the co- 
operating schools. In computing percentages in various 


items that follow, the number of responding schools is 
used as the base number. 
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swers.) Forty per cent of the public universities jp. 
dicate that out-of-state students are to be eliminated 
first. Those students who are not high-school grady. 
ates and those of low scholarship are indicated most 
often by the private universities and colleges. Foreign 
students are also high on the list of possible eliminees, 

Several questions were asked regarding the program 
for new-student orientation. All the institutions that 
replied planned to have such a program in the fall of 
1946. All the public universities, 96 per cent of the 
private universities, and 95 per cent of the colleges 
report that such programs were in operation in the 
fall of 1940. 

‘neouraging is the answer to the question, “Will 
you have a concentration of orientation activities for 
each new group at the beginning of each new term?” 
Too often an excellent program is planned for those 
students arriving in September, but the stragglers 
throughout the year are left to shift for themselves! 
Seventy-seven per cent, 82 per cent, and 65 per cent, 
respectively, of public universities, private universi- 
ties, and colleges will have such service as a part of 
their 1946-47 program. Other services to be offered 
by colleges and universities as a part of their orien- 
tation program for new students are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF INSTITUTIONS, CLASSIFIED BY TYPES, THAT 
WILL PROVIDE FOR VARIOUS ACTIVITIES AS A PART 
or 1946-47 NEW-STUDENT ORIENTATION 
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Especially encouraging are the responses pertaining f 
to the first three activities which are endorsed by} 
nearly all institutions. Universities report provision j 
for campus tours more frequently than do colleges 4 
A large percentage of public universities as well «& 
the colleges and privately controlled universities, many |~ 
of which have denominational affiliation, plan a pro-| 
gram of religious activities. 

Seventy per cent of reporting institutions will offe 
various orientation courses as a part of the 1946!” 
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orientation program. The course most frequently 
mentioned is on “How to Study,” a course which is 
also reported as the one most desired by veterans now 
enrolled in each of the three types of institutions. 
This need is also reflected in the survey made by Ben- 
jamin Fine and reported in his book, “Democratic 
Edueation.® 

Approximately 40 per cent of all institutions re- 
ported plans for the utilization of outstanding upper- 
classmen as eounselors for new students. Student 
leaders who have had the benefit of a course of train- 
ing and periodie conferences with college personnel 
officers are more of an asset to personnel programs 
than many institutions now realize. 

With the exception of one college, all respondents 
reported that members of the faculty are to serve as 
counselors for new students in 1946-47. Ejighty-three 
per cent of the public universities, 73 per cent of the 
private universities, and 54 per cent of the colleges 
announced that they employ a number of profession- 
ally trained counselors who spend one half or more 
of their time counseling students. The number on 
any one campus ranges from zero to 54. 

To the question whether a larger percentage of vet- 
erans now enrolled required counseling than non- 
veterans, slightly more than one half of the universi- 
ties (55 per cent) and 71 per cent of the colleges 
replied in the affirmative. 

Married students are much more in evidence now 
than in the past, creating certain new problems for 
school officials. The estimate of the number of mar- 
ried veterans ranges from 35 per cent in the public 
universities and 29 per cent in private universities to 
25 per cent in colleges. (Most schools estimate that 
less than 2.5 per cent of nonveteran students will be 
married.) With so many married students enrolled, 
only 11 per cent of all institutions include a mar- 
riage counselor on their staff. 

As in many other areas todey, student housing is 
perhaps the most acute problem confronting college 
Most institutions report plans for 
the utilization of emergency housing. Vacant barracks 
are being converted into family dwellings. Some stu- 
dents, now living in such units, commute up to 30 or 
40 miles daily. 


administrators. 


In a few eases the colleges or uni- 
versities provide bus service. One college reports the 
conversion of Coast Guard units into “floating dormi- 
tories.” Rooms and apartments in private homes and 
college dormitories house many students, as always, 
but these facilities are inadequate at the present. 
Table 2 shows housing accommodations reported as 
available by the three types of institutions for their 


1946-47 students. 


°“*Demoeratie Edueation.’’ New York: Thomas Y. 


Crowell Co., 1945, pp. 251. 
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A large number of schools reported that a smaller 
percentage of their students were working as com- 
pared with 1940. Sixty-nine per cent of public uni- 
versities, 50 per cent of private universities, and 85 
per cent of the colleges reported this condition in re- 
gard to enrollments. The other responding schools, to 
a large extent, reported the same percentage working 
as previously, and a few said that more were working. 
Contributing factors to the condition undoubtedly in- 
clude the presence of GI benefits and the good business 
years of the immediate past. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF INSTITUTIONS, CLASSIFIED BY TYPES, 
THAT REPORT VARIOUS HOUSING ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS AVAILABLE FOR STUDENTS 








Housing Accommodations 
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Approximately one third of the answering schools 
reported the availability of special scholarships and 
assistantships for veterans. Most schools, however, 
make available the same aids (including loans) for 
veterans as for other worthy students. 

Refresher courses for veterans are now provided by 
91 per cent of the publie universities and by approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the other institutions. Subjects 
most often listed were mathematics and reading. Sev- 
eral schools indicated that, if the demand were great 
enough, refresher courses would be offered in any sub- 
ject field. 

One of the thorniest problems facing college officials 
has been the task of evaluating service eredits which 
has led to the preparation and use of the American 
Council on Edueation’s “Guide to the Evaluation of 
Edueational Experiences in the Armed Forces.” The 
development of general-educational-development tests 
(GED tests) and the introduction of the use of a 
special United States Armed Forces’ Institute form 
(USAFI Form 47) have also eased the situation eon- 
siderably. The latter provides a means for direct 
contact of service personnel with the institution in 
which they plan to enroll.® 


6F. J. Brown, The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
19: 403-411; March, 1946. 
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Of all reporting institutions, only two universities, 
one public and one private, reported that they did not 
give credit for study completed in training schools of 
the Armed Forces. All responding institutions, how- 
ever, gave credit for work of college level completed 
for USAFI. Over 90 per cent of all schools reported 
the use of GED tests for purposes of testing veterans 
for college credit and course placement. 

Approximately 60 per cent made provisions for the 
entry of veterans at mid-term, and two thirds pro- 
vided a special 1946 summer session for veterans. 

Ninety per cent reported an urgency on the part of 
veterans to make up for time lost while in service, 
and two thirds of all responding institutions stated 
that the scholastic achievement of veterans is superior 
to that of nonveterans. None of the schools said that 
the veterans are inferior scholastically. One third 
indicated that there is no difference between the two 
groups. 

As to participation in student activities, respon- 
dents reported that there is little difference between 
veterans and nonveterans, especially in religious, so- 
cial, music, and speech activities. A few indicated 
that veterans are more active than nonveterans in ath- 
leties and campus polities. 

The data of this survey indicate a laudable aware- 
ness on the part of North Central Association colleges 
and universities of the tremendous task in which they 
are currently engaged. Student personnel programs 
must be markedly strengthened, if individualized at- 
tention is to be given so that each student, veteran or 
nonveteran, included in today’s inflated enrollments, 
secures optimal benefits from his college education. It 
should be noted, too, that the policy of the responding 
schools, taken as a group, is to make available equal 
opportunities for both veteran and nonveteran stu- 
dents and to show no discrimination between the two 
groups. Few colleges and universities reported digres- 
sions from the policy of a common program of stu- 
dent-personnel services for both veteran and nonvet- 
eran students. This is in line with a suggestion in 
1944 of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association.’ 

Encouraging as the indications seem to be, the 
authors of this report view the data with certain 
apprehension as to the future. Many recent develop- 
ments have taken place under the pressure of increased 
numbers of students and increasing demands from 
them. Such segmented developments face certain ob- 
stacles before incorporation into an effective and 
integrated program. These obstacles can be met but 
their existence must first be recognized. They are: 

7 Edueational Policies Commission (A. J. Stoddard, 


chairman). ‘‘A Program of Education for Returning 
Veterans’’ Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1944. Pp. 40 ff. 
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1. Lack of a basic and inclusive philosophy of student- 
personnel work which will insure the development of each 
function as part of a co-ordinated whole. Our curriculum 
in higher education is poorly integrated and our personne] 
services will develop into a similar ‘‘Gerry-built’’ struc. 
ture unless the introduction and development of each 
function is planned as part of a harmonious whole. The 
time-perspective of such a program should be a five-to- 
ten-year period with even ‘‘emergency’’ measures initi- 
ated only after determining their place in the total and 
long-term program. 

2. Lack of support of the student-personnel program 
by the faculty as a whole. No program of student-per- 
sonnel services can succeed without strong faculty sup- 
port. Such support must consider personnel functions 
as a legitimate and integral part of the program of the 
institution, with their value to students acknowledged 
as paralleling the values received from instruction. The 
student-personnel administrator, to be effective, must 
report directly to the president as does the dean of the 
college for the instructional functions, and the comp- 
troller for business functions. A policy committee of 
the faculty, with student representation, should act as 
the legislative body for all student-personnel develop- 
ment. No president and student-personnel director, how- 
ever effective, can administer an adequate long-term pro- 
gram without faculty and student participation and sup- 
port. 

3. Lack of trained and effective personnel to adminis- 
ter the needed services. There is an unprecedented de- 
mand by the Veterans Administration, the Rehabilitation 
Service, the U. S. Employment Service, and similar con- 
version agencies for literally thousands of trained coun- 
selors, test specialists, clinical psychologists, and voca- 
tional analysts.8 This demand from government agencies 
arises at the end of a period during which few people 
have been professionally trained for personnel work. 
The demand has skyrocketed and the supply is low. 
Graduate schools are training an increasing number, but 
cannot be expected to make much impression on the defi- 
ciency for another six months to a year. What can col- 
leges do? (a) They can meet competition of the salaries 
paid by government agencies ($4,000 to $5,500 for the 
average range, and up to $6,500 for the better qualified 
people) and pay professional salaries for professional 
jobs. After all, personnel work is no longer a ‘‘hanger- 
on’’ in the family of higher-education professions. (}) 
They can select the best qualified personnel from the 
present staff of the institution and give them from three 
months to a year’s leave of absence on full pay to enable 
them to secure professional training for the job. The 
best-intentioned professor or administrator in the world 
simply cannot carry out modern personnel procedures 
without specific study. Higher education is in too criti 
eal a condition, socially and financially, to permit much 
fumbling. 

Rosert B. KAMM 
C. GILBERT WRENN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


8 J. G. Darley and D. Wolfe, The American Psycholo- 
gist, 1: 179-180; June, 1946. 
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THE MAJOR EDUCATIONAL TECHNIQUES 

Twentieth Century Education. Edited by P. F. 
VALENTINE. Pp. 655+ix. Philosophical Library, 

New York. 1946. $7.50. 

As a compilation of diverse viewpoints concerning 
major problems in edueational technique and philoso- 
phy, “Twentieth Century Education” convincingly sub- 
stantiates John Dewey’s hypothesis that there are 
material, intellectual, and aesthetic interests in which 
all edueators participate; that the progress of one 
edueator, being readily communicable, has worth for 
the others; and that educators as a group are not an 
isolated whole but enter intimately into relationships 
with all agencies of culture. 

For the most part, the book presents the views of 
scholars and educators who, explicitly or implicitly, 
advocate one of two basically divergent philosophies— 
traditionalism or experimentalism. Dean Valentine, 
in his article on “Democracy and Education,” makes 
clear “the disparity that prevails.” 

He states that “the traditionalist as a philosopher 
has found in utterances of the past what he believes 
is truth. If this truth, as he sees it, is a sufficient 
guide for living, he prefers to hold fast to it. If 
things go wrong, his truth is not at fault, but rather 
Thus it is with 
educational philosophers who are traditionalists.” 

On the other hand, he says, the experimentalist 
believes that “training for demoeracy is not an arbi- 
It is, rather, 


the way men use the truth or abuse it. 


trary and dogmatic teaching of truths. 
a training in the methods of intelligent experimenta- 
tion. Seience uses such methods. The scientist gathers 
his faets and bases his conclusions upon the evidence. 
He tests his conclusions out to see if they will work. 
He does not force his facts into a preconceived prin- 
ciple; he modifies his principles as the facts demand. 
Thus, in the operations of democracy, people should 
be prepared to seek betterment by pursuing methods 
analogous to those of the scientist.” 

In their contributions to Twentieth Century Educa- 
tion, Dean Valentine’s collaborators attempt to show 
the ramifications of these two philosophies as they 
prevail in the various educational levels—preschool, 


elementary, secondary, college, adult. In so doing 
they have compiled a lucid, challenging, and readable 


book. JAMES J. JELINEK 


ScHOOL OF MINES AND METALLURGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
ROLLA 
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AITCHISON, ALISON E. The Use of Globes and Maps. 
Edueational Service Publications, Vol. 1, No. 4. Pp. 





15. Iowa State Teachers College. 1947. $0.10. 
* 
Despatch. Pp. 79. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 1946. 


Submitted by Field Marshal, the Viscount Montgomery, 
of Alamein, K.C.B., C.B., D.S.0., to the Secretary of State 
for War, describing the part played by 21st Army Group 
and the armies under his command, from D Day to VE Day. 


° 
EHRENSPERGER, HAROLD. Conscience on Stage. Pp. 238. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville 2. 1947. $2.00. 


Presents basic knowledge needed by those ministers, edu- 
cational directors, or youth counselors who desire to ‘‘chan- 
nel natural interest into means of religious growth.” 


GARRAGHAN, GILBERT J., S.J. (edited by Jean Delanglez, 


8.J.). A Guide to Historical Method. Pp. xv +482 + 
30. Declan X. MeMullen Company, 225 Broadway, 
New York 7. 1946. $4.50. 
To be reviewed later. 

” 


Houy, T...C., 
Education in Hamilton, Ohio. 
Research Monographs, No. 30. 
University. 1946. $1.50. 
The study, prepared with the assistance of a survey staff, 
was edited by Josephine H. Maclatchy. 

a 


JOHNSON, Roy Ivan (editor). Explorations in General 
Education: The Experiences of Stephens College. Pp. 
262. Harper. 1947. $3.00. 

Presents the results of the course taken by the college in 
its endeavor to redefine and expand its teaching objectives 
and thus find and express a working philosophy. Indexed. 


* 
Yankee Teacher: 


AND FLESHER, W. R. A Study of Public 
Bureau of Educational 
Pp. 226. Ohio State 


LEIDECKER, Kurt F. The Life of 
William Torrey Harris. Pp. xx+648. Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16. 1946. $7.50. 
Reviewed in SCHOOL AND SoOcIgETY on October 26, 1946, in 
“Educational Biography” by William W. Brickman. 

e 


Link, Henry ©. The Rediscovery of Morals. 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 1947. $2.50. 
Special emphasis has been placed on race and class conflict 
by the author who advocates a return to Christian morality 
as a means of solving present-day problems. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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To Help Teachers and Pupils 


New Teaching Aids Designed to 
Help Introduce Modern Problems 


. rae N SOCIAL studies, the sciences and arts—from elementary 
GLACIERS grades to college—teachers are confronted with new prob- 
lems in a world of rapid change brought about largely through air 
transportation. Teachers, alert to these problems, require new 

tools—new teaching aids. 

Through Air-Age Education Research, every teacher now can 
have the advice and educational backing of outstanding engineers, 
scientists, economists and sociologists in aviation and air trans- 
portation. It is our job to help teachers learn and teach the things 
related to the air age which they deem essential to their classes, 
TO ASSIST TEACHERS IN THIS VITAL WORK, WE 
OFFER . . . Motion pictures, film strips, textbooks and text- 
booklets, maps, globes, charts and pictures . . . all at prices as low 
as production and shipping costs permit. Use the coupon at the 
right to send for our free catalog of materials and services. 


Also available, without charge to teachers and school admin- 
istrators, is the periodical, “Air Age Education News.” 


New, Interest-Getting Air-Age Motion Picture 


“Geography from the Air” 


This unique film, created from all over the world illustrate out- 


footage taken by the Army’s Air 
Transport Command, provides 
teachers with interesting, infor- 
mative material for instruction 
in global geography. Scenes from 


standing geographic elements. 
This is designed specifically for 
use in established courses of 
study. This one-reel, 16mm. film, 
with sound, available for $40, 


Informative Air-Age Film Strip 


“Community Development” 


This 45-frame slide-film strip is 
designed to illustrate the growth 
and development of communities 
—in clear, interesting pictures. 


Aerial photographs demonstrate 
the effects of such factors as geo- 
graphical location and natural 
resources. Price, $2. 


Pictures in panel at left are from motion picture, 


“Geography from the Air” 
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